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succeeded in creating plot and characters capable of sustaining the
ornate tapestries of his backgrounds and the chiselled splendours
of a polished style. He wrote carefully, and the poetic imagery of
his prose frequently falls into preciosity, as in this passage taken
at random from The Stooping Lady (1907):

"A seed of doubt had been sown in the garden-plot of her
mind. Like Eve in another garden long ago, she could no
longer be as she had been now that she knew herself. Like Eve
in that garden of long ago, she ran sheltering into the brake,
and made herself an apron of leaves."

But Hewlett was an artist and a stylist, and though he may be
best remembered as a poet for his Song of the Plow, he brought the
dignity of scholarship and style to historical romance, and few
who read The Queen's Quair will not want to try more of his books.
Perhaps Hewlett will always appeal only to the limited public
which appreciates artistry of language, but the books of Stanley
J. Weyman must surely always find favour with the readers of
historical romance. Weyman had neither the literary style nor
the poetic imagination of Hewlett, but he was a gifted story-teller,
with a consummate command of plot-construction, a fine sense
of the dramatic, and an easy consciousness of period atmosphere.
He was older than any of the foregoing writers, being born in
Ludlow in 1855, the son of a local solicitor. Educated at Shrews-
bury and Christ Church, he was called to the bar in 1881, and for
some years practised with small success. His first story, The House
of the Wolf, an amateur's attempt to reconstruct the temper of
France at the epoch of the St. Bartholomew Massacre as it might
have been appraised by an intelligent contemporary, appeared
serially in the English Illustrated Magazine in 1883, but found no
publisher willing to risk its issue as a book till 1890. By that
time he had begun to contribute short stories to Cornhill, and
encouraged by James Payn to attempt a full-length novel, he
wrote the dullest of all his books, The New Rector, an imitation
of Trollope, who was a bad master to choose at a time when, as
Lang said, everybody seemed to have ceased reading Trollope.
The New Rector appeared as a serial in Cornhill before book
publication in 1891, and in the same year he published a much